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€ situa. « After the evidence on both sides is closed, thé individual prosecutor, ur his counsel, and the 
riter (aj Attorney General, shall be heard in support of the accusation. The accused person, or his counsel, 
eeds tp may answer them.. The mdividual prosecntor, or the Attorney General, shall be permitted to reply ; 
hin but. the accused person, or his counsel, shall always have the last word. NAPOLEON'S CODE of 
ioanae riminal Procedure. Book II, Title II. Chap. IV. Clause 335. 
a — oto 
els the TRIAL OF MR.. WHITE, [ was prosecuted. In his reply, what did 
re auy wees Sts Ww the Attorney General say ? Why, he said 
Minate abi 0 A ay itanberst ee HIG, | this: that there was a great deal of dif- 
s. As (continued from page 620.) ference ; a very wide distinction indeed, 
d with Having taken a view of the naturé of | between the author and the publisher ; that 
he did be publication, for which Mr. White was | the former was much the most criminal of 
ration, rosecuted, let us next see, what.were the | the two; ahd that when de could be come 
of not grounds of proceeding against him in pre- | at, the publisher might be let off. I know 
in hig rence to his son, who was the rea! author | not that these were his very words; but, 
bers f the publication, and who was, as it is | for the substance I will answer. Accord- 
'y and lated by Mr, White, ready to stand for- | ingly, he said, that the Proprietor of the 
. He ard atid to declare himself to be such. | Morning Post baving given up the author, 
at the tis stated, in the reported proceedings on | that Proprietor had not been prosecuted ; 
or the he Trial, that the prosecution was carried } bat, he added, that the author was abroad, 
raper. n against Mr. White, because he was the | and would be prosecuted. on his return 
nce of roprietor of the paper; because he was, | home: 

of thé ! bottom, the person who caused the|- Nothing could be more reasonable than 
ate {0 baper to exist and go forth ; and, of course, this, It was a very fair way of dealing ; 
efore le person who oaght to be made answer- | and this answer ¢o me was complete; be- 
> that ble for the publication, seeing that, if he | Cause I was not only the Proprietor of the 
din bad not. had such a paper, the alledged | paper, but also the author of the alledged 





d the bel could not have been published in it. 
Jie same was said in the case of Mr. 
wel: “ df there were no publishers,” it was 
ail, “ there could be no libels published ;” 
hich is very true ; and it is not less true, 
hat if thére were no publishers, nothing at 
could be published ; and, further, that this 
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ting asoning leads directly to the last stage of 
fe he progress ; namely, to the putting an 
o nd to all publishing, as the effectual 





wedns Of preventing libelling. 

But, is this doctrine always acted upon ? 
Zhe reader shall judge. When I was upon 
my trial, I cited an instance of the con- 
rary, I related, that the Proprietor of 























- he Morning Post, having published what 
*s deemed a libel by sir Arthur Pigot, 

ng e latter filed an Ex Officio Information 
ict gainst him, and whith was the only one he 
: lid file for a libel, while he was in office. 
ct, he perey. against whom this information 
ihe as filed, had, I stated, néver been pro- 
fot ecuted by the successor of Sir Arthur 
*igot, though, as I conceived, the publi- 

‘ation complained of had a much more di- 

- ct tendency to excite a mutiny in the 
aa the publication, for which 
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libel. Was it, however an answer to thy 
Printer, my Publisher, and one of the Prin- 
cipal News-men ? Was it an. answer ‘to 
them? Were they more guilty than the 
Proprietor of the Morning Post; they, 
two of whom swore that they knew not 
what the article contained ;: and that they 
sold the Register in the way of their trade, 
| as they did other publications, without 
being at all interested in its success any 
more than in that of other publications? 
Was this an answer to them, whom the At- 
torney General prosecuted, and who were 
imprisoned ? And, how does the same an- 
swer apply to the case of Mr, White? 
He was not the author: he was merely the. 
Proprietor of the paper as ia the case of 
the Morning Post. The Morning Post 
Proprietor gave up his author; Mr. White’s 
author gave himself up. The aathor in 
the first case was abroad; the author in 
the latter case was at home. Upon what 
rinciple, then, was it proper to ptrsue 

r. iter - es to panwee . Pro- 

ietor of the Morning Po: othing - 
see ted be said upon this part of the 





subject. ‘The case being thes put,”every” 
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man is able to form a just opinion upon it. 

There were in the course of the pro- 
ceedings many things well worthy of re- 
mark; but, as the proceedings have been 
psetty fully given in most of the news- 
papers, and as they speak so plainly for 
themselves, much more so, indeed, than I 
should think it prudent to speak of them, 
I shall leave them to work their natural 
effect. . 

One doctrine, however, I cannot help 
noticing: ina more particular manner. I 
mean, the doctrine, that the intention is to 
be gathered solely from the act; and that 
every Proprietor is answerable to the full 
extent of criminality for whatever may 
appear in his paper. Now, it appears to 
me, that this doctrine, if it be maintain- 
able, makes the press a thing ‘so perilous 
as that we ought to wish to see it extin- 
guished at once. 

When a man is charged with a libel, he 
is accused of having written, or published, 
such and such words with such and such 
evil intention; and, therefore, if the jury 
find him innocent of the evil intention, they 
must acquit him, or must be perjured 
men. 
entention, and that alone, that makes the 
crime. The thing may be false, it may 
be calculated to do mischief, and it may 
even really do nuschief; and yet the man 
who writes or publishes it may be per- 
fectly innocent, How often do men in- 
jure and even kill one another, and yet 
commit no crime? The acts they do 
would be criminal if the evil intention ex- 
isted ; but, unless that be shown. to exist, 
unless the jury be convinced of that, they 
ought to acquit; and, why not in cases 
of libel as well asin cases of homicide ? 
As applicable to this point, Mr. White 
very judiciously referred to the charge 
given to the jury in the case of Mr, 
Reeves by Lord Kenyon, who said: 
“ That, in order to find the defendant 
guilty, they must be satisfed of the 
« EVIL INTENTION of the defendant: 
“the .guo akimo was the question to be 
“tried,” He said, they were to find, 
« whether their cousciences were satisfied, 
« tates, motive laid in the Information was 
“ the mdiive shat influenced the ‘defendant in 
*« the publication: in jadging of the matter 
“ alledged, they were to, judge of the 
“ motives with which the defendant pub- 
* lished it. That was not to be HIS de- 
* cision, but it was for the decision of the 
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It is, in all cases of this sort, the | 


>’ He added; « that it should be | But, 
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(044 
“cially the criminal law, should be admi. 
« nistered in. mercy; for the king, by his 
coronation oath, was bound to administer 
« Law in mercy.” 

Now, without stopping to compare the 
charge in, this case with charges of the 
same judge in other cases of libel, I think 
I may anticipate the reader’s concurrence 
with me in the opinion, that this charge 
was in the true spirit of English law; and 
that it is upon the same principles, that 
every jury, in cases of libel, ought to de. 
cide; and that they ought not to judge of 
the motive from the nature, nor from the 
tendency, nor even from the actual eflect 
of the act, if it should haye produced any 
effects. It has been said : we must judge 
of the motive from the tendency of the words 
published; but, how are we to judge of 
the tendency; what proof have we as to 
that prior point? It was alledged, for in- 
stance, that the pretended libel of Mr. 
White. tended to alienate the hearts of the 
soldiers from the service, and that, there 
fore, such must have been his iniention, 
He proved that he could have no intention 
at all about the matter, because the pub 
lication was made without his knowledge. 
But, suppose he had been the author.’ Ia 
order to satify the mind of the jury, thet 
the allegation of evil tendency was true, lt 
was necessary to give some proof of it 
Had the hearts of the soldiers been alien 
ated from the service? No. 


verdict of guilty as to the motive ; which 


thered from that tendency ? 


With regard to the doctrine of respon 


sibility, let us see whither it would ‘ 


let us see how enviable it would : 
the situation of the negro slave compat 


with that of the Proprietor of any P& 
The doctrine is, that 


proprietor, be he absent or presen’ 


riodical publication. 
‘such | 
be he in health or at the point of death, 
he the author himself or be be '9 
of delirium when an article is tse 
his paper, is. equally responsible 
Now, suppose my printer, W! 


‘knowledge, were put. pie my pap an 
article, instigating the peopl to rise 
the king ; and, suppose the artisle to have 


| the effect of causi 
dered. Here would be an act 


j ; by t could not poe 
treason so clear that garb the, mate 


sibly be any dispute al 
weil). ou man say, tha 









Where, 
then, was the proof -of the alledged ten 
dency ? .And where was the ground for 


motive was, you will observe, to be 5& 
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| prevent the insertion of any article that 


They have for the most part been’ 


| Of the French revolution. 
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to be hanged and cut up into quarters ; 
and that the several parts of my carcase 
ought to be placed at the disposal of the 
new king? Would any jury, would any 
twelve men upon the face of this earth find 
me guilty of that crime, and expose me to 
such a fate, if they had it proved to them, 
that | had no knowledge of the insertion 
of the article? And, if they would not; 
if they would not, under such circum- 
stances, takeaway my life, how could the 
jury have taken Mr. White’s liberty ? 

It is very well known, that those who 
write and those who are proprietors of 
periodical works, have not the power to 


the printer has a mind to insert. The 
printer has the sole management of the 
types and the press; and though it is 
quite ¢mprobable that a person so entrusted 
should insert any thing of his own head, 
yet it is always possible ; and, if a verdict 
of guilty against the proprietor be to be 
the necessary consequence, then. should 
the writer of a periodical paper, keep 
constantly upon the table before him, a 
halter and a death’s head ; for, he is every 
hour of his life exposed to an ignominious 
death. It may be said, that I have here 
supposed strong and improbable cases 
True ; but they are possible. The doc- 
trine goes this length, - This is what may 
happen to any man, who is a writer or 
proprietor of a periodical work, if such 
be the éaty. 

I shall conclude what I have to say 
upon this subject, at present, by asking, 
what is, or can be, the good of these pro- 
secutions? They have been going on, with 
unusual activity, for about twenty years 
past, and what have they. done for 
the country, or for the government ? 


connected with the war against France 
and with the opinions which arose ot 
And, 

the state of the nation become more se- 
cure on account of them? Is the chorch 
or state in Jess danger now than in the 
year 1793, when the ‘horrible cry of Ja- 
cobinism was first set up, and when the 
people of England were divided into two 
hostile parties? Do these prosecutions 
tend to unite us? Deo they* tend to pro- 
duce harmony in society ? Do they tend 
to the preparing of the le for that 
unanimity of exertion, ich will, in all 


magne nec yf , ere long be necessary 
to the fence af oor very taints? 
The notion bas been, that such proseca- 
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tions were necessary, to prevent conve+ 
quences here similar to those which have 
taken place in France; and this appears, 
with many persons, to be still the notion, 
“Hold tight the rein,” has been the 
maxim. They tried this under all the old 
governments of Europe, and where are 
those governments now? Have they pre- 
vented the so-much-dreaded consequences? 
Has their “ timely rigour’? saved them? 
None of them thought of timely concession. 
That was a way which none of them tried, 
or attempted to try till it was too late. I 
have been mach pleased with a passage 
in a small pamphlet, just published by 
Jounson and Co., St. Paul’s Church Yard, 
entitled ‘* 4 Letter upon the mischievous 
“* consequences of the Spanish Inquisition, as 
“it aciually exists in the Provinces under 


€ the Spanish Government.’’— The writer 


is speaking of the use made of the In- 
quisition with oy ee to the press; and, 
in the passage, I allude to, he says: 
—* Perhaps you imagine that the Inqui- 
« sition has produced er may. produce, an 
“ indirect advantage, by checking the cir- 
«culation of those doetrines, which, in 
“the opinion of many, have caused the 
“ misfortunes of France, and overturned 
“ the rest of Europe. It is very far from 
“my intention to enter into a discussion 
“ on the real causes of the French Revolu- 
“tion; but, even though all that influ- 
«ence, which some have pretended, were 
“ to be attributed to the books se et 
« phers, and which I am very far from ad- 
“ mitting to the same extent, the time of 
«explosion has, now passed, and as we 
« have witnessed what the result has been, 
«it is ridiculous to imagine it will be re- 
“peated. Every nation of the continent 
“ bas seen to what these theories amount 
“when put into practice, and although 
“the truths they contain can never be 
“entirely forgotten, they are convinced 
« that the entire systems are literally im- 
“ practicable. Besides, these instruments 
« of combustion and disorder are infmitely 
«© more dangerous when they burn secretly, 
« than when they waste themselves tn sparks 
‘‘ in the openair. Ina country oppressed 


“by the religious and literary ny of 


« the Inquisition, the most saperficial and 
« absurd book becomes a treasure,- which 
«“ passes from hand to hand: it is suf- 
“ficient that it be prohibited, to be 
«“ thought excellent; danger and persecu- 
«“ tion irritate the imagination of the stu- 
«dieus: ALL BURN WITH. DESIRE 
« OF REVENGING THEMSELVES ON 
¥y@2 
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«“ THEIR OPPRESSORS. The party in 


“ favour of a liberty as absolate as the 
“ oppression under which its individuals 
“ave grosiing, ievitably increases, and 
“the passion for revenge, founded on a 
“basis which, amidst illusions, contains 
“ not-a small proportion of truth and jus- 
** tice, is wnbounded when it meets an opportu- 
* nity of tenting itself. The only mode of 
“ avoiding revolutions, like that of France, 
“is for governments not to be blind to the 
* state of opinion of their suljects,and for 
‘them to know, that it is necessary for 
“ their own sakes TO YIELD IN TIME, 
‘1 do not say all that is just (for that 
“ might perhaps be asking too much) but 
“what im the end they cannotdéeny. But, 
“ 10 resist by force the propagation of ‘OPI- 
“ NIONS is a folly, is an impossibility, 
“since there is a press. 
“nions be correct, they will penetrate 
‘every where; and persecution will give 
‘*to them a dangerous character, without 
“ succeeding in diminishing the number of 
“ adepts. If they be false, and merely 
*« dazzle by their false splendour, do nat 
* give them consequence by a tyrannical 
“opposition; let them pass, and attack 
“them by reasoning. There is no fear of 
“ falsehood ruling: one or two may per- 
“ haps be deceived, but the generality of 
‘* people are not to be imposed upon in a 
“ free discussion. Ii a system, examined 
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If these opi-| their 


(G48 
ciples in some countries 5 but, what hasit 
done inthe end? [et has insured the total 
destynction and annihilation of the old 20. 
vernments of the continent; and it his 
created a power at the bare name of 
which uneasy sensations are excited even 
in this country, where heretofore France 
and Frenchmen were held in scorn The 
war having failed ; having so completely 
failed of its object, what reason is there 
to expect, that the propagation of opinions 
are to be resisted by any other species of 
foree? Why should men believe, that 
that which immense armics have not been 
able to overcome, will be subdued by legal 
prosecutions ? 

Again, if it were possible to so subdub, 
so bend down, the minds of a whule peo- 
ple, as to make them afraid to interchange 
thoughts, even in conversation, 
what would you effect thereby? Ouly 
render them perfectly, indifferent as to ihe 
pohtical fate of their country; only to 
r make each man draw himself within his 
shell, and say, “let what will come, I 
« cannot be less free than Iam.” It was 
in this state, that the French found the peo- 
pie of the continent ;, and was it any won- 
der, that. they met with so little resistance! 
Was it not, on the contrary, wonderful, 
that they met with any resistance at all’ 
I remember, that it was the fashion ol 
1774, 5, 6, 7, and 8, to abuse the people ol 


“in this manner, preserves the general | the continent for suffering the French to 


** opinion it at first obtained, or instead of 
“ losing it, encreases it daily in its favour, 
“ neither the Inquisition of Spain, with its 
“ excommunications, nor the former go- 
“ verninent of France, with its banish- 
* menis and burnings by the hand of the 
* hangman, nor Buonaparté, with liis sup- 
* pression of the press, will ever suceeed 
“in overthrowing it,” 

The same reasoning applies to all coun- 
tries, all governments, and to all the vari- 
ous Means made use of in resisting by force 
the propagation of opinions, Yt is remark. | 
able, that these are almost the very words, 
so often made use of by Mr. Fox at the 
outset of the Anti-Jacobin war. He called 
that awar against opiaions; and, because 
that was its basis, be said it never could 
succeed., The real grounds of that war. 
‘were never openly avowed: it was called 
& just and necessary war; it was called 
-by all sorts of indefinite names: But, the 
fact was, that it was a war for the preven- 
tion of the propagation of political princi- 
ples. It answered its purpose, for a while, 
as far as related to the effect’of these prin- 


take quiet possession of their countries, aud 
few joined more heartily in that abuse 
than i did; but Ihad not thenduly const 
dered the cause, which, when it 1s once 
seen, leaves nothing té wonder at. 

Of a}l objects, degrading to the country 
where they are seen, that of a slavish prest's 
certainly the most degrading. With the 
press men have been anterstood to a 
sociate the’ ideas of liberality of mind; 
thoughts free as air; words free as those 
thoughts. The press has been called the 
guardian of freedom; and, in short, tt has 
been looked upon as something forming * 
sort of balance ag aigst the great powers 
our government in particular ; ad, it has 
often been said, that. aminister dared 
do this or that ga Exgland, because, thoug 
there might be no positive law to re 
him, there was the press. 

Is not this trae, reader? Is not fs O° 
light in whigh-you have viewed the pres” 
Is nox this. press, therefore, one Tai, 
things that we are expending nine 
@ year to preserve, i | from ri his 
down by a conquering invadet 
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be so, then there ought to be some use in 
this press. It ought to operate as some 
check upon men in power; and to do that 


I it must exercise the rightof exposing these 


men in their proper colours, be they in 
what station they may. Instead of this 
what have we? A press, in whatever 
shape its productions may make their ap- 
pearance, the most servile that ever ex- 
isted in the world; a press whose conti- 
nual gutter of praise of men in power, and 
of any one who has the means of paying 


; its venal authors, stinks through the land ; 


a press sending forth, whether in books, 
pamphlets, or papers, statements innume- 
rable, which the authors know to be false; 
a press, the vehicle of the grossest fabrica- 
tions, forged signatures, and forged docu- 
cuments, so that the history ef the times 
as it stands recorded by this press is a mass 
of lies; a press, m short, the foe of truth 
and the foe of freedom. Why it is so the 
reader need not be told; nor will any 
man of common discernment fail to per- 
ceive what are the consequences, to which 
et ag of such a press must finally 
ead, 


It gives me great pleasure to be able to. 


state, that a deputation of friends of the 
liverty of the press have waited on Sjx 
Francis Burpert, and obtained his con- 
sent to preside at a Meeting to be held at 
the Crown and Anchor, on Monday sen- 
night, to take into consideration the claim 
of Mr. White to Public Support. 


_ *,* There was an error of the printer, 
in the last Number, where speaking of the 
hour of the day, when the post came in at 
Dorchester, it was, in page 631, said to be 
at ten o'clock, when it ought to have been 
at one o’clock. 





——s. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


American States In another part 
of this Nomber, will be found a Letter 
from a correspondent upon the subject of 
the Court of Inquiry, beld at New York, 
relative to the affair between the President 
and the Little Belt, I will only say upon 
that letter, that I have inserted it, because 
I wish both sides to be heard ; but that it, 
ia no degree, alters my opinion as to the 
fact of the first shot having been fired by 
the Little Belt. Besides, if ovr govern- 
ment were not conscious of that fact, how 
comes it that ¢hey should have called no 
Court of Inquiry? The thing stands thus 
at present: either our goverament are 


_ 
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satisfied, that we were the aggrcssors in 
this affair, or, they think it prudent not to 
give proof of the aggression on the other 
side, not being prepared to resent it in a 
becoming manner. Tie former is what 
one would willingly suppose as least disad- 
vantageous to the country; but, then, we 
ought to bear in mind, that some apology 
for the aggression is due to the Americans, 
Speculations now begin to occupy 
the public mind as to the conduet thavthe 
American government will pursue towards 
us when the Congress shall meet. Indeed 
it has met before now. It is thought by 
some, that the first will be an embargo. If 
this measure be adopted, it will, at this 
time, most seriously affect us. Corn is 
already very dear in this kingdom, and it 
appears to be rising daily im price. The 
quartern loaf selis at 1s. Od. making the 
bread fourpence a pound. ‘The supply 
which America could afford to this coan- 
trv might aot be very great; but, iis by 
her that Lisbon and Cadiz and a conside- 
rable portion of Spain and Portugal are 
fed. Cut off that source of supply, and 
what follows 2. Why, our army must come 
home, ov be fed from this kingdom, where the 
quartern loaf is already at the price of 
ls. Gd. That America will do what- 
ever she can to annoy us no one will 
doubt; and she can now do a great deal. 
She can send her men; indeed they will 
go of themselves, to man the fleets of Na- 
poleon, who wants nothing but sailors, 
and who will here find what he wants. I 
wish our government to think serigusly of 
this, before they get into a war with 
America. We cannot materially hart her 
now. She lias the means of supplying 
herself with manufactures. She wants no 
more of our assistance in that way, Her 
lands are well stocked with the sheep, 
which our war has driven out of Spain, 
She has been sending food to our armies, 
and she has been, and yet is, freighting 
back hef ships with those animals which 
will compléte her “independence ‘of. vs. 
From the ports of Spain, and even from 
those of Porivgal, the Americans take 
sheep in almost every vessel. Aa eye wit- 
ness, who left Portuyal but a week or two 
ago, has informed me, that, from Lisbon, 
scarcely an American vessel sails without 
having some sheep on board. This fact 
alone would convince auy body but such 
a man as Lord Sheffield, that there is an 
end to the supplyin of America with 
woollens from England. The former con- 
nection might have existed for some, and 
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even many, years longer, had it not been for 
that series of meastres on our part, which 
have produced the non-importation act. Bat 
that Act has put an end to the connection 
(upon its former footing) for ever.—Suppose 
that we, by sending out fleets, are able to 
do mischief to America. Will that do 
us any good? If we had, indeed, no other 
enemy, the mischief we are able to do her 
might be worth calculating upon. But, 
we have another enemy, and every shot 
we fire at the Americans is a shot fired for 
Napoléon, who, if it answered no other 
vehrete must gain by any expence or 

oss of lives that we may sustain in a war 
with America. Is the reader fully aware 
of all the consequences of such a war? 
The loss of Canada and Nova Scotia would 
be a trifle, and their seizure might pos- 
sibly not be attempted. But, the West 
India islands! What a force would be 
necessary to protect the trade with them! 
And, indeed, how many troops would be 
pain! to render them safe from the 
attack of a country so nearly situated, the 
islands always containing within them- 
selves the seeds of revolt! The keeping up 
of such a maritime force in the West Indies, 
and on the coast of America, must weaken 
us in the European seas, while the force of 
our enemy is daily increasing. This, 
therefore, without any of the consequences 
mentioned before, seems to me to be a 
reason quite sufficient for coming, as 
speedily as possible, to an amicable ar- 
rangementwith the American government, 
if the tour fora restoration of armony be 
hot already passed. That we ought to 
have repealed our Orders in Council, as 
far as related to America, I have before 
stated as my opinion; and, if that opinion 
was correct, there can be no disgrace in 
doing it now. It would not, besides, be 
the first time, that we had swallowed a 
bitter bolus. We promised and vowed, 
or, at least. our ministers did for us, that 
we would never make peace with France 
without obtaining Indemnity for the past and 
security for the fuiure. But, we made the 
peace of Amiens; and, in about. twelve 
months afterwards, we wen 
“because we c 





t to war again, 
ould not be at peace.” 
After the peace of Aimiens we may, I 
think, get the better of any little punctilio 
about the Orders in Council! We have 
been stiff; bat, if we must give way at 
Jast; or incur'the risk of fatal consequences, 
the sooner we unbend the better. ——JIn 
short, a war with America appears to me 

MOL: Post dang jou effects to this 
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country. I think it would produce a moy 
decided preponderance on the part of 
Napoleon in the minds of the American 
people, who are smarting’ under the bpes 
ration of our maritime regulations, pats 
ticularly those rélating to the impress. 
ment of sailors into our service, of 
the effect of which no man in this country 
can be a judge unless he is an atteniye 
reader of the American news- papers, wuich 
abound with relations of this sort enough 
to rouse resentment in the most patient 
breast. From the extracts which the 
venal press of England copies fron the 
American papers, the public would natu. 
rally suppose, that almost all the writers 
there, and the people too, are on our side, 
This is one of the many ways in which 
the public are abused by this press, whose 
object is to promulgate falsehood and to 
smother truth. The fact is, that there is 
no writer in America that atiempts to 
justify our conduct : the utmost they attempt 
is, to show, that the conduct of Napoleon 
is as bad as ours towards their country; 
and, then, there is always this heavy 
weight of charge exclusively against us, 
that we impress their seamen; that is, that 
we take away, that we banish from their 
country, and expose to death, so many of 
the people of America. It is here that 
the American Government 1s strong 
against us; and it is here that Napoleon's 
free from accusation. The danger of 
throwing the American sailors (full as 
good as ours) into the French fleet 's i! 
great. They would there meet with al 
sorts of rewards, they would be au im 
valuable acquisition to Napoleon. They 
would be able teachers of his boys md 
his conscripts. In the space of two years 
they would make his fleets truly formidable. 
This, in my opinion, is the greatest itty 
of all; and, if it be a danger that may * 
obviated without disgrace, surely it 0vg 

to be obviated. 
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city of work, added to the other causes, first 
led tothe riots. The military having been 
collected together in great force, the riots 
appear to have been put an end to. 
Now, that these riots may be traced to the 
American non-importation Act, and to 
Napoleon’s continental system, is very 
clear; because it was the misery arising 
out of @ scarcity work that produced 
the riots} and, it is well known that the 
scarcity cf work amongst the manufac- 
turers has arisen out of the American and 
Napoleon system of interdict. It does 
not follow, that the government are to 
blame, however; because it was not in 
their power to prevent the interdict of 
Napoleon at any rate. What I point out 
the fact for is, to shew, that his system 
has produced such effects, that it may pro- 
duce others of the same kind, especially wn 
a season of scarcity of corn, and that mea- 
sures ought to be adopted, not so much for 
the putting an end to riots, as to prevent the 
misery out of which they arise. It is in 
vain to hope for the return of such a state 
of things as would restore the manufac- 
turers to their former state. That state of 
things will never return, or, at least, in the 
life time of any man now twenty years of | 
age. Something’ else must therefore be | 
thought of. ‘There must be something 
Jone to give employment to persons for- 
merly employed in the manulactures. I 
do not mean, the work should be made for 
them, as we make work for the people in 
the Highlands of Scotland. But, 1 mean 
the adoption of such measures as would 
give all possible facility to the employ- 
ment of additional hands in agriculture, 
amongst which measures certainly is that 
of relieving all enclosure bills from the 
heavy expence that now attends them, and 
which operate as a very great discourage- 
ment. A wise government would find out 
many means to adopt in such a case; and 
though I am sensible, that no government 
can do.much in this way in haste; yet 
something might be done.———The most 
pressing object, however, is the high price 
of bread. If that price shoald continue to 





rise, great and general misery must be the 
corisequence, especially if we obtain no 
supply of corn from the dominions of Na- 
poleon. il de 
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his own farmers; improves the soil of 
France and her dependencies; makes 
ample provision for years of scarcity ; and 
makes us, in some measure, dependent 
upon him. It must make us even not 
wish to see France destroyed; it must 
give us an interest in the prosperity of our 
enemy. Ile is aware of all this; and he 
knows very well how to prefer suclr effects 
to the gratification of his passion of hatred 
against our government. He knows very 
well what impression the supplying of 
England with part of her bread is calcu- 
lated to produce in his favour, The man 
whose hunger is fed by another will feel 
his anger abate towards him. It is not all 
that the venal writers can say in a year, 
that will be able to wear away the impres- 
sion produced by the simple fact of the 
quartern loaf having fallen a farthing in 
consequence of corn sent from France. 
The reasonings of the belly are always 
more powerful than those of the brains. 
Nothing could happen more injurious 
to us than an embargo in America at this 
time. In all ways it would be mischiev- 
ous. Besides the evil arising from the 
want of the supply, it would throw ts 
more into the power of Napoleon, His: 
conditions would be harder, or, if the 
were not, hé would have the merit, in the 
eyes of most people, of acting from mo- 
tives of humanity towards us, while othets 
were moved by no such considerations. 
The contrast, too, would be such as it 
would not be very easy to bear patiently. 
The fact would become as notorious as the 
sun at noon-day, that France was sending 
bread to England. There would be no 
disguising this fact, the inference from 
which would be so obvious, that no one 
could fail to draw it, Who, then, would 
the venal prints or the author of the Im- 
poster Pamphlet be able to persuade that 
the people of France were in a state of 
misery ? Who would believe any such 
assertions? They might be repeated in 
évery line of every column, and no soul 
would believe them. Misery and a si- 
perabundance of bread, all the natidn 
would say, were never yet companions. 
ese ate views of this matter, which, 
rhaps the government will laugh at; 
bet they and their partizans have been 
accustomed to langh at so many things, 
' which have, in the end, become subjects 
of deep regret; that I do not attach much 
importance te what they may think of 
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Spanish Revovtion. In another 
find an 
article, translated froma Spanish news- 
paper, upon this subject, which. article J 
beg him to read with attention. If he does 
this, he will clearly perceive, that those who 
have any weight in the government of 
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‘them not, unless they make a new ay) 
‘‘a free government.” I have many times 
since said: ‘ thegcountry will be fice, of 
‘it will be Napaleon’s.” It was as clear 
as day-light, that, without a total abandon. 
ment of the old system, there was jo 
means of defence against the Frenchy, 


Spain, ate decidedly for a complete revoli=4.1t was clear, that nothing short of are 


tion; that they are for the constiution, the 
plan of which L have before published, and 
which is more democratical than the first 
constitution of France. Indeed, the Cortes 
have declared for this constitution ; and 
though it may be ¢oo late; though it may 
have been done after the country has been 
lost in fact, still it will live as a memorial 
of the wishes of the parties, and, as [ be- 
‘Tieve, of the wishes of the people of Spain. 
——But, the interesting question, is, whgé 


shall we do? We are. fairly in for it here. | 


We are fighting for the Cortes. Well, 
then, we are also fighting for the constitu. 
tion thatthe Cortes are making and will 
act under, Shall we continue to fight for 
the Cortes when they have adopted their 
new constitution? We must, or we must 
withdraw, and leave the Spaniards to them- 
selves; for, as to pretending to espouse 
the cause of any faction against the Cartes, 
that, of course, would send the Cortes and 
the people over to the French. And yet, 
to fight (O, heavens!) for a constitution 
even more democratical than that which 
was drawn up by Condorcet and applauded 
by Paine! To this dilemma, however, 
we shail be reduced: either we must fight 
for this constitution, or leave the Spaniards 
to fight for it themselves. Then, again, 
either the Spaniards will succeed iu their 
struggle, or they willnot. If they do not, 
thea is Napoleon master of Spain, and all 
our expence of life and money is wasted : 
if they do, then they succeed without our 
aid, and not only their triumph, but the 
triumph of the sovereignty of the people, 
are proclaimed to the world. While Spain 
was under itsold government, it was unable 
to resist France ; but, having formed a con- 
stitution upan the basis of the sovereignty 
of the people, it has been able to resist 
that power, before which all the old go- 
veraments of Europe have fallen. Will not 
this be the observation of e man ?——— 
How much better would it have been if 
we had been at the head of this revolution, 
and had encouraged the promulgation of 
such a-constitution before the French had 
had time to abolish the Inquisition ! This, 
readers will recollect, was what | 

from the outset. I said, « assist 





asm 
was 


volution could rouse the people of Spain. 
I said, that I hoped, that their struggle 
would be a long one; because a tong 
struggle was necessary to shake the 
old system to atoms, and so disperse those 
| atoms as to make it impossible to reuiite 
them. The Spaniards appear to be divi- 
| ded between yielding to the French and 
| becoming free; but, they are, at any 
rate, resolved not to have their old govern 
ment; and, if we mean to stand by them 
against the French, we must make up our 
minds to fight for the new constitution; 
that is to suy, for the “ rights of mun and 
the sovereignty of the people ;’’, arid, it only 
| remains for us to see, whether we shall 
take this course or not. 
W™. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, Friday, 
2°nd November, 1811. 











I understand, from a. gentleman, wio 
was present last evening at a meeiing © 
the Royal Society at Somerset-house, that 
a paper by Mr. Grenie was read, 1 
which he demonstrated, that the circum- 
ference of the circle is not only incom 
mensurable to the diameter, but infinitely 
so, and that its quadrature is therefore im- 
possible. This much celebrated problem, 
then, for the solution of which high re- 
wards have been offered in different coum 
tries, and on which the solutions of many 
other important ones binge, is now put ° 
rest by that gentleman, though ! has 
heretofore baffled the attempts of mane 
kind. 
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SPANISH REVOLUTION. 

From the Semanario Patriotico of Cadi 
Oct. 24, 1811,—Conspiracy 45%" 
Liberty. 7 

” We are told, that M. Targot, a a 










the Ministers of the unfortunate 4° 
Revolution which is approachi 
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XVI. observed to him early im his reigm 
— Your Majesty. should cig a 
duct it yourself : if not, oneof 
will happen your majesty ¥ 
ple, like Charlies ix ‘of France ; of the 
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' French people will drag you to a scaftol.}, 
like Charies I of England.” Luin, 
though naturally well inclined, did not 
the Revolution ad- 
vanced in spite of him, and that inde- 


cisive prince verified the prediction in its 


two exwemes ; at first making war upon 
his people through the uiedium of - his 
Courtiers, and then being dragged by that 
people to a scatlold.—The same atlvice 
might have been useful to the classes, 
corps, and ambitious Authorities, who, on 


the approach of the terrible crisis of our | 
| its first decrees, contounded these men. 


country, were desirous above all to pre- 
serve the influence and power of which 
Place yourselves, 
might they have been told, in the van of 
the Revolation which is approac hing,—be 
the foremost and most active in gaming 
liberty and independence to the state, 
shew yourselves the most devored and 
most ardent defenders of the rights of the 
If you do not act thus, you are 


nota moment’s repose: and you will per- 


form the part of odious oppressors, if you 


conquer ; and of vile conspirators, if you 
are conquered.—That, since the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, there has 
existed a very numerous party, hostile to 
every innovation the object of which was 
to reform our adininistration and political 


Institutions, is a fact quite obvious to the 


most cursory observer. It could hardly 
be otherwise; for there were among us 
too many people whose importance, and 
even existence depended upon old abuses, 
not to be interested in their preservation, 
Hence have we seen them oppose with 
rage, or reject with contempt, every plan 
of | reform, however useful and necessary, 
that has been adopted by government or 
proposed by individuals. And, as the 
measures for delivering us from the French 
mast go hand in hand with those which 
have the establishment of liberty for 
their object, (since you cannot expect 
great efforts from the people, without great 
privileges in retarn), it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that the enemies of good princi- 
ples were depressed when fortune was fa- 
vourable toourarms ; aud,on the contrary, 
assumed iuiportance ‘when events were uin- 
favourable: not because they tejoiced in 


the successes of the enemy, but because 


such successes discredited and weakened 
the authority of men aud maxims whose 


destruction they sought. pe gw gaa 


tion, is. bd to ‘which pred and ambi- 
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tion naturally lead, when they are listened 
to rather than reason and patriotism! We 
have seen them form a hostile confederacy 
against ali whom the Revolution bas sum- 
moved into employment,—pride them- 


selves onthetr old stations,— and boast of 


having been official men under Charlies IV. 
Idiots! as if they could suppose that the 
nation had. forgotten that Charles IV. his 
nuinisiers, his agents, and his whole sys- 
tem of government, were that which had 
ruined it!—The installation of the Cortes, 
which they were unable to prevent, and 


Bat they soon began to rally ; and deter- 
mined to avail themselves of the first fa- 
vourable conjuncture for dissolving the 
Congress, and putting a period to liberty, 
The cam- 
paige of Estremadura, bi illiant in its com- 
meacement, but trifling in its resulis,— 
the almost desperate situation of Catalonia, 
after the occupation of Tarragona and Fi- 
gueiras by the French,—Valencia already 
threa ened,—all seamed to prepare tlie 
mind for discontent, andsmoothed the way 
for destroving that order of things, which 
apparently neither promised felicity, nor 
inspired confidence. Hence intrigues of 
every kind were set at work. Rumours 
destined to prepare the public mind for 
insubordination and change, flew from 
Valencia to Cadiz, and trom Cadiz to Va- 
lencia. In the former place, it was assert- 
ed, that the French had taken the Isla by 
surprise,-—that various Deputies were pri- 
soners,—Cadiz in fermentation, the Cortes 
dissolved, —the Government changed. 
Here, at first with a mysterious air, and 
then with more confidence, Valencia wae 
represented as tumultuous, and as risen 
against the Regent General : that the lat- 
ter had died miserably in the tumult: some 
said thathe bad escaped the sedition, and 
fled to Tangiers ; others, that he was con- 
cealed in Cadiz. Such were the reports 
whose object was to discredit that respect- 
able Functionary, who, since the Revolu- 
tion began, has not ceased to perform 
eminent services to the public cause, as a 
soldier and as a citizen. The Cortes, not- 
withstanding their continued application 
to the discussion of the constitution, which 
is the same thing as marching straight for- 
ward to the termination of their functions, 
were represented as an assemblage of in- 
triguers aspiring to perpetuate their power, 
to arrogate all authority, and to divide all 
offices among themselves. A resolution of 
the Council of Castile was talked of, which 
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would shew the Congress its illegitimacy, 
the falsehood of its principles, and the’ in- 
jastice.and political mischiefs, of its mea- 
sures; in short, every. thing presented a 
black and gloomy aspect to the friends of 
liberty, who were in a momentary dread 
of an explosion.—At this very time was 
published in Alicant, a manifesto of the 
Ex-Regenft Don Miguel de Lardizabal, 
which, when denounced and publicly read 
in the Cortes, excited the indignation of 
all who heard it, and shewed Congress the 
danger in which it was placed. ‘That a 
few -contemptible authors, as ignorant as 
obscure, might accumulate attacks upon 
the eternal bases of sovia! order, adopted 
and sanctioned by the Cortes, and pour 
forth reproaches and calumnies against 
their defenders, was not a thing to be won- 
dered at; and their miserable efforts 
might justly be consigned to contempt and 
oblivion; But. that a Statesman; an Ex- 
Regeit, after having sworn to these laws; 
as the fundamental laws of the monarchy, 
— after declaring his adherence’ to the es« 
tablished order of things, should publish a 
libel.for its subversion,—should deny the 
sovereignty of the nation, the legitimacy 
of the Cortes, the authority of their decrees, 
—should profess his intention to restrain 
and destroy them, if he could depend 
upom the opinion of the people and the 
army,—should involve his’ former col- 
leagués as: accomplices in this’ base 
design,* and should represent the deputies 
asaclub of Jacobin levellers, was an absur- 
dity so enormous, an attempt so scanda- 
lous, that it appears rather the frenzied 
act of a madman, than the crime of a res- 
nsible being. But it is not possible, 
owever much one would wish it, to ac- 
count for the thing in this way: the coin- 
cidence of other circumstances shews that 
the manifesto was only part of a complete 
lan, which, from want of co-operation 

_ in the other parts produced an effect con- 
trary to that which its authoranticipated,—— 


The | 
dalous conduct, and bound to defend public 
liberty. thus attacked in its origin, ordered 
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justly indignant at this scan- | ’ 


thor should be arrested, his | 
a, and himself brought to | t 
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Cadiz. A tribunal has since been formed 
for deciding upon the cause of ‘the Rr. 
Regent, that of some of the Members of 
the Council of Castile, and all the ratni- 
fications counectéd therewith ; and, if 
there has beén a conspiracy ‘azainst the 
liberty of the country, their decision w})j 
inform us who afeé its “accomplices, and 
what punishment they deserve.—Why 
object’ had they in View, who, under such 
calamitous circumistatices, Calominated our 
new” institutions, and that national repre. 
sentation from which they flowed ? Surely 
it was a terrible moment in which to raise 
the standard of division among us! Sachet 
was advancing against Valencia ;—Suchet, 
still. more formidable as an intriguer than 
as a General.” One would almost say, 
that» these: perfidious “agitators acted by 
his directions, were not the imputation too 
horrible to be ascribed to Spaniards. We 
rather believe, that their conduct proceeds 
from an inflexible pride,from a boundless 
lust of power, from aversion to a constitu- 
tional povernntent, from rage at losing an 
influence ‘and preponderance founded on 
vicious institutions, and inveterate abuses. 
‘There wére,; dotibtless, few who were per- 
sonally “attached 6° Godoy, whise in- 
solence ‘and vices disgusted even those on 
whom he -conferréd' favours; but ‘theré 
were‘ numbers’ partial’ to his arbitrary 
power; to his despotism, and to his dis 
orderly and fatal system of abuses. ‘These 
men have always believed, aiid still affect 
to believe, ‘that ‘the revolution had no 
other object, but fo'présetve to thein their 
influence, their honduts;* their employ: 
ments: they have dlways retarded the 
tendency of oar affiits towards a sdlutiry 
‘and general reform: ' Enemies, perdaps 


of” the gyrant,"but wot of tyraiiny, hey Mt 
Napéleom, than with thé friends of lilerty— 


| It-will‘not cost'them muéh: “Of the prn- 


cipal’ instigators of thesé trédsoris, som 
swore obedience at yritie'to the usurper 
third set received commissi 
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lips the appellations of impious disorganjzers, 
and even of rebels. Let them thank our 
moderation, that, in recording their: trea- 
chery, we donot also address them by 
their names; aid let those who preténd to 
be so zealous in defending the rights of 
Ferdinand VII that they would not leave a 
single right to the’ nation,—let these hypo- 
critical pretenders to fidelity tell us, what 


| they did with those rights at Bayonne and 


at Madrid, when they sold them with so 
much facility to the tyrant who usurped 
them!—There is no middle course : our 
political revolution is not u game of puppets ; 


| it isthe work of men and of Spaniards. 


The nation contemplates with anxiety 
those constitutional laws, which are to 
become “its hope and its consolation: Ev- 
rope views. them with respectfal adimira- 
tion—the French with terror, Who, 
then, are the rash men who would dare to 
retard the progress and conclusion of these 


| majestic labours? If they are individuals, 


let punishment repress them; if public 
bodies, let them be dissolved. Are we to 
seek for supporters of liberty and guardians 
of the nation, amoug its representatives, 
or among those, who, for twenty succes- 
sive years, abandoned it 1o the deplorable 
and shameful voracity of Maria Louisa, and 
of Godoy ?—There is no medium: we re- 
peatat. ‘The Cortes must either resolve 
to preserve the national liberty and 
dignity, together with their. own instita- 
tion, or resign themselves to an untimely 
dissolution, ry intrigue or by violence ; 
thus bringingon themselves the execration 
of Spaniards, amd the scorn of the whole 
world, In fine, if the sovereignty of the 
people is a fund tal maxim, from the 
recognition of which flows both civil and 
political liberty,—if the balance of powers, 
—if the equality of the laws,—if the be- 
nefits of a Constitotion, are not the ravings: 


senseless men who 





an account of the Proceedings of a Court 
of Inquiry, beld at New York, relative 
to the affair between the Little Belt and 
the American Frigate President; I con- 


fess, however, that, by the same evi- 


fence, I am. led to very opposite con- 
clasjons, and I have so high an opinion 
of your perfect oprightness ‘of inten- 
tion, ‘and liberality of sentiment, that I 
doubt not*your readily giving this a place 
in your invaluable Paper, and moreover 
that, should my exposition make that im- 
pression on yolrs, ‘which your statement 
bas on my mind, you will with equal 
readiness admit it.~—In the first place then, 
Sir, I aman old Soldier, and have seen 
and heard many shots fired, both by sea 
and lands and’ though [am willing to 


admit the bare possibility, that'men below, . 


and employed, (though I must even then 
confine my meaning to men without ex- 
perience) might be so situated as, on the 
hearing of a gun, not immediately to know 
whether it proceeded from their oten shi 

or from one 70 or 80 or 90 yards distant, 
still I'have no hesitation in declaring my 
full conviction of the utter impossibility 


of any man’s being on the quarter-deck, 


fore-castle, of gangways, or ih any other 
part of a ship, above-board; and of ‘his 
not, of an absolute certainty, knowing from 
whence the first fire (particularly a single 
shot) proceeded, more particularly under 


the circumstanceé of that extreme silence 


and attention which invariably accompa- 
nies the hailing of one ship by another ; 
and more particularly still, when accom- 
panied by the nervous anticipation of an 
action. Sir; 1 lament that my own ex- 


perience has convinced me, and your nu- 
mherous statements and expositions have 
confirmed the fact, that t are men 


(aye, and I fear in bulk téo) who will rob 


‘and plunder, and prosecute, and persecute, 
of heated, brains,—then fit it is, that the | 


under false pretences, the innocent,’ thé 
,.and the neédy ; and commit every 
of every law, homan and divine, 


the | without fear, and without remorse; why, 


in | then, should they 
é,| why not Americans, as weil’as those who 
| now disgrace the once honourable name 





not lie and swear ? 


of Englishmen? it is a lamémable fact, 
ut whete hopes of reward, and 
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first shot having been fived by the Little 


Belt; they thereby remove the onus (in the 
eves of the world) from thets own shoulders 
to ours; and make their hastite measures 
(which [verily believe it to be their rgal in 
terest to pursue), stil] midre and more patata- 
ble tothe American people at large; for the 
American government, Sir, hath not (like 
some other goverainents) ceased to regard 
the opinions of that verv people, who have 
established their power, and on whose 
shoulders they are borne. And when I 
consider the numerous indignities and ep- 
pressions which have 

wards that peaple at large, and towards the 
American seamen 10 particular, how can | 
wonder that the first shot should have been 
fired by them; even supposing it not to 
have becn accidental? or how can I expect 
them to swear against their strongest and 
bitterest animosities, and equally against 


, : ee 
veen exercised to0- 


their self-evident personal interests? There | 


exists however in some of the instances 
an evident aod a!most insurmountable 
dislike to the thing itself, however palata- 
ble, however gilded; which as far as it 
goes, does honour to the individuals, and 
tothe American nation. In the first place 
then, Sir, it appears on the face of the 
proceedings, that they embrace only 
every deck officer, as well as captains of 
guns, ‘ now’ on board the President who 
were present at the action. Sir; it cannot 
be doubted, but that every man's senti- 
ments were known long before the exa- 
mination took place; in all examinations 
of that sort, it is invariably so; and here, 
either all were prosecutors or all defen- 
dants, an absurdity in all law; here were 
no cross examinations; but an evident 
anxious desire, that there should not be 
the smallest variation in evidence; and 
the above quotation evidently implies 
that, some of the deck officers or captains 
of guns had been removed from the Pre- 
sident subsequently to the action, and 
were not among those examined. In the 
face of the world, let ine then ask, Sir, 
why is this? Is not a rupture between the 
two nations, which may involve. the 
dearest interests of both, worthy of every 
testimony, of every elucidation which can 
be given to it? and will it not subject the 
American government to a suspicion at 
least, of having removed some conscientious 
men out of the way, thereby endeavour- 
ing to smother the truth? and expressing 
as well as though they had-used words, 
the sort of evidence they desired, demand- 
ed, and would reward. But even in this, | 
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been as good a reason at 
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Sir, they have not succecded, for asis com. 
monly the case, falschood sooner or |yte; 
tukes cere to detectitsell; soin this iy ‘tance 
we find several of the evidences cuntradic. 
ing each other on their oaths; and other: 
though im situations where ignoraire js 
manifestly impossible, swearing that they 
are ignorant, thereby evidently enica. 
vouring (weak men) to salve over they 
CONSCIENCES, and trying hard to re: 
their interests and their feelings with some- 
thing at least like the trath, Sir, all that 
can. be said for them 1s, that to a lesser 
degree of wickedness, they add a ni 
greater degree of weakness; but to tie 
proois.—In the first piace, Charles Lud- 
low, master commandant, and acting cap 
tain of the President (of course n expe 
rienced seaman) swears, that he do $ 10 
know whether the first shot was fired from 
his own ship, or from one 70, or 50, or 00 
yards off!!! This at least will prove, that 
there is not at ail times a sensi}le jar felt 2 
ali‘parts of a ship, from the firing of a ie 
gle gun; and you will observe, Sir, tat 
the chaplain who was on the quarter-ceck, 
only imagined the‘first shot to have pro- 
ceeded from the Little Belt, because he 
felt no jar in his own ship! Well done, oh 
thou prince of quibbles! well done, e 
thou-worthy brother of the gown !. what, 
thou on the quarter-deck couldst find uo 
other .cause of suspicion, but that thoa 
didst feel no jar on board thine:own sp; 
what wast not thou directing thine yes 
and thine ears, and all thine attention to 
wards the ship thine officer was hailing | 
Thou couldst hear the reply to the bat 
of thy commodore, bui thou couldst rf 
see whence the flash, the sound (thet ree” 
ful sound, the cannons’ roar) and the a 
proceeded! no, though several secon 
intervened between the first solitary so 
and the second! oh, thou worthy ee 
of a quibbling brotherhood !1—Jobs es" 
Creighton, the first lieutenant, ‘aed 
on the upper-deck, who had ee 
structions to keep at half cock, &¢- : 
and who. must of necessity have 4% 
watchful. and aitentive, and have pai 
pated in that silent feeling of gprs 
which myst have pervaded the oti 
crew ; he also swears that he only be the 
the first shot to have been fired from Se 
Litule Belt! Had he.'given a rent” 
probably would have said, because 4 have 
since been told-so ; and which woul | 
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Caldwell of the marines, is also a strong 
presumptive evidence, that he also did not 


know, or indeed believe, that the Little 


Belt had fired; “ what is that” !! an ex- 
clamation evidently of ignorance, as well 


Bas surprise; an explosion on board his 


own ship! Whata shot fired without my 


Forders? well indeed might he exclaiin 


«what is that? !’’ and Captain Caldwell 
also, may haye answered with truth, she 
has fired at us; for I doubt not it was re- 
turned, as quickly as the trigger could be 
pulled. Had the shot been fired from the 
Liitle Belt, a ship the Commodore was 
hailing, and which at that moment en- 
gaged all his attention, he must have been 
an ass indeed, to have enquired of bis 


PCaptain of marines “what is that?!” 
And this, if possible, receives additional! 


confirmation from the evidence of Lieu- 
tenant John Orde Creighton, on that point, 
who swears that the orders to fire were not 
given till they had received the . Little 
elt’s broadside! What then, did they 


plire without orders? no doubt they did, 


and the whole mystery is solved; for it 
appears by Ludlow’s swearing that tlie 
secoud shot was from the President, 
then three and musquetry from the Belt, 


r&c.; L. B. Maddison, Lieutensnt of ma- 


rines, swears to tie same purport. Captain 
Caldwell ditto ditto. Jacob Mull, sailing 


F master, ditto. Joseph Smith, midshipman, 


ditto. How then, I hear it said, is this im- 
portant point to be settled? L answer, not 
by the contradictory evidence of interested 
and impassioned men, bet by the unerring 
law of facts and circumstances ; the evi- 
dence is contradictory, and consequent- 
ly militates against themselves; and that 


only which appears to have been extract-- 


ed inadvertently and which is contrary 
to their own avowed interes!s and wishes, 
can be received as trath. Nowfor once, 
let us admit as ‘a fact, that the first shot 
was fired from the President, and without 
orders; for what he dared to do, he (the 
Commodore) would have dared to justify ; 
in short, he would not have so acted, with- 
out orders ; but-et us picture to ourselves 
a ship full of men, nine tenths of whom 
had never seén a shot fired ; gans loaded, 
and though ordered on half cock, some of 


them probably on full cock ; for-on board 


our own ships of war, I have seen locks 
that would not stand” at half cockyor in- 
deed at full either ; ‘and, is it likely, let me 


ask, that an American frigate should be 


better found -(furnisted) than ours? Let 


' 
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us further picture to ourselves (what is 
assuredly the fact) that the ship was full 
of men, whom by our own acts we have 
driven to detest us, and who must have 
felt much of that nervous irritation and 
trepidation, which accompanies every 
parley preceding an action; let us fancy 
allthis, and which is undoubtedly true, 
and we may easily come to the conclusion, 
that the first shot was very likely to have 
proceeded from the President, either by 
accident or individual design, without 
orders. That the second and third shots, 
and the whole broadside followed imme- 
diately from the Little Belt, is a natural 
and necessary consequence, and during 
those moments it is natural also, to con- 
clude, that the first impulse of the Com- 
modore was directed towards a prevention 
of a repetition of the shot fired by the 
President 5; and that not until the fire was 
so warmly returned, was the order given to 
fire; bere, Sir, is an easy solution of the 
whole affair, and perfectly accords with 
such of the evidence as in the present 
case is admissible ; here I should close 
my observations, gonsidering them unan- 
swerable, did [mot think it advisable by 
proving further falshoods, still further 
io invalidate the testimony before us. 
With reference to the hailing preceding 
the fire, Raymond H. Y. Perry, jun. 
lievtenant, and signal officer swears, 
that be was on the quarter deck, near the 
Commodore’s elbow, who hailed and got 
no reply ; that he hailed again, and got 
none. Andrew L. B. Maddison, licu- 
tenant of marines, swears to the same ef- 
fect. Joseph Smith, midshipman and mas- 
ter-mate, ditto, ditto, Now agam, Jacob 
Mull, sailiug master, swearsthat he also was 
on the quarter deck, heard the Com- 
modore hail, and that he got no answer bat 
halloo! after sufficient tume hailed again, 
but get no reply buta shot, Henry Den- 
nison, acting chaplain, swears, that he also 
was on the quarter-deck, heard the hail, 
and the reply, though he does not say 
what reply, (though others swore he got 
none) then a hail again, then a gun; but 
whether it came from Heaven or Hell, be 
cannot ‘tell. Richard Carson, midship- 
man, swears he was on the forecastle and 
gangways, generally a much more noisy 
situation than the quarter deck, heard the 
hail, and was answered by repeating bis 
own words... Thomas Gamble, second 
lieutenant, swears, that he commanded the 
first division of guns, that Cominodore 
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Rogers hailed “Ship a hoy,” was answer- 
ed “ haligo,” asked * what ship is that?’ 
received his own words repeated in reply ; 
hailed again “ what ship 1s that,” then a 
gun from the Belt! Here we have a cir- 
cumstantial account of question and an- 
swer, though several of the evidences 
have sworn that no reply whatever was 
made, and although they were in the most 
eligible situations possible to hear; and 
men who will swear to one falsehood will 
swear to one thousand ; and are only to 
be believed, as I have before observed, 
when their evidence is against themselves; 
and in these instances it is evident, that 
these persons, for the greater part, have 
been governed in their replies by no other 
considerations than the general tendency 
and importance of the questions, as they 
bore on the points they desired to esta- 
blish. But as many men have many 
minds, se also have some of these gentle- 
men deemed certain points of sufficient 
importance to deny, which others have 
truly considered as of little or no import- 
ance to the question, and have therefore 
permitted themselves to admit; and thus 
have they ou their oaths contradicted each 
other; proving to the world,. that their 
oaths are not worti three inches of an old 
tobacco-pipe ; and thus, Sir, may perjury 
and falsehood almost always (and always 
when a sufficient number of persons are 
concerned) be detected. The last record- 
ed hail is most likely the truth, because 
the words said to have been used, are those 
commonly used, on similar occasions ;. ] 
have purposely omitted drawing any con- 
clusion from the sizes of the respective ves- 
sels, neither our sailors, or soldiers are 
much in the habit of calculating or reason- 
ing on any odds of thatsort; any inferences 
drawn therefrom would consequently be 
fallacious. I trust, however, that ourgovern- 
ment still holds the fair character of this 
nation; of too much importance to be thus 
trifled with in the eves of the world 
or to suffer an ‘official document of this 
sort to go abroad withouta full and com- 
plete refutation; the only mode to be 
pursued is obvions, and let us hope our 
attempts thereto will be at least as strong, 
and more consistent, than that before ua. 
—I am, Sir, a friend to America, a friend 
to, the constitution of America; but a 
sul greater friend to truth, and your 
obedient servant aud well-wisher, 

Nov, 11, 1811. = Aw Oun Sonne. 
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Srain.—Tae Waa.—French Oficial News 
Srom the Armies in Spain, 


Ciudad Rodrigo, Sept. 30, 18). 
Report of the Marshal Duke of Ragusa, Com. 
mander in Chief of the Army of Portuzal, 
to his Highness the Prince of Waeram, and 
Neufchatel, Major General, — 
(Concluded from p. 576.) 
secssesevees L Cannot, moreover, too much 
praise the Generals, Officers, and soldiers 
of the army. We should have followed 
the enemy to the lines of Lisbon, where 
we should have been able to form a junc. 
tion with the Army of the South, which, 
completely entire, bas in its front only the 
division of General Hill, had the moment 
been come which is fixed for the cata 
trophe of the English. 
(Signed) Marsnay Duke or Racusa. 


Ciudad Rodrigo, Sept. 30, 1811. 
Report of Count Dorsenne, Commander in 
Chief of the Army of the North of Spain, 

to the Prince of Wagram, &c. 


MownseicNeur—As soon as I was in- 
formed that the English army had re- 
crossed the Tagus, and was approaching 
the Coa, I resolved on marching against 
the insurgent. army of Gallicia, with the 
design of retaking Astorga, and driving 
back into the mountains these il!-organised 
corps. I had acquainted the Marshial 
Duke of Ragusa with my intended move- 
ment, that, should the English army march 
to the assistance of that of Gallicia, he 
might take measures for following 1t; but 
the English army gave itself no trouble to 
support that of Gallicia, which was beaten 
and dispersed. I retook Astorga, which 
was repaired and provisioned. I repaire 
to Salamanca; I collected, thanks to the 
activity and the talents of the Commiss@) 
Voland, whom I cannot too strongly ' 
commend to the favour of his Mies} 
about 1,500 carriages laden with fan? 
sions for Ciudad Rodrigo. The Dube : 
Ragusa having communicated to me, 2 
he was coming with a part of his army ; 
co-operate in the revictwalling of C! . 
Rodrigo, I did not think it pepe 
avail. myself of the latitude which yr j 
Highness gave me, to summon to DY self 
the army of reserve; I contented mY 
with, sending. for the ‘division of Sov! 
and leaving in the cantonments: m9 
out by ae Highincay te tree oe ie 
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Duke of Ragusa at Tamames on the 22d. 
We entered Ciudad. Rodrigo on the 24th. 
| immediately changed the garrison, 
emptied the hospitals, and provisioned the 


| place for a year.——The first object of my 
; 


movement was thus happily accomplishe 
the second, which was that of carrying the 


entrenched camp of Fuente Guinaldo, has | 


also been as speedily attained.—While 
General Watier marched with the cavalry 
of the Army of the North upon Espeja, 
Gen. Montbrun took to the left; he came 
up with the enemy on the ridge of Bodon, 
where he had a brilliant affair, in which 
the enemy was overthrown. We soon 


farrived at Fuente Guipaldo, where we 


learned with astonishment that the English 
army had not yet collected its corps. 
Had we been able to foresee that the Eng- 
lish General would have been capable of 
committing such a blunder, we might have 


f taken a part of theEnglish army in partial 


combats; but our infantry was not to 
come up till thenight, and the ensuing 
I made my 


ould not, however, be so secret, as to 
pass unobserved by the enemy: by. ten 
in the evening the English General was in 
full retreat upon Alfayates, On the 27th 


| Gen, Watier came up with, at Aldea del 


Ponte, the rear-guard of the enemy, con- 
sisting of 15,000infantry, and 3,000 horse, 
with 14 pieces of cannon. He charged 
the English cavalry with audacity, broke 
and put them to flight; while General 
Thiebaut advanced rapidly on the road of 
Alfayates, pouring upon the enemy in-dis- 
order a. terrible fire of artillery.—Several 
cayalry-charges made us masters of the 
whole plain. . At. half-past four General 
Souham joined Gen. Thiebaut with his 
grenadiers and voltigeurs; he made an 
attackon the village with that vigour which 
characterises him; the enemy made an 
obstinate resistance for half an hour; but 
at last the village was carried with the 
bayonet, and the enemy precipitated into 
a ravine ; soon after, this part of the Eng- 
lish army was driven beyond the. Coa. 
My army-corps. lost. in. this. ,aflair 40 
reals ath 120 wounded, bia’ loss of 
the English was considerable; the Eng- 
lish General Cole. was severely Somaded. 

! ly sotatied with ie tsa 

igence of General Rey- 
t at Ciudad Rodrigo ; 
| place in such a way 
sery.—I transmit to your 


‘ 
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Highness an account of the officers whe 
distinguished themselves. I beg you te 
| lay before his Majesty, the zeal and ardour 
which animate all my troops. When he 
shall pronounce the moment arrived for 
commencing the grand operations for de- 
finitively driving the English fram. the 
Peninsula, his Majesty will find in ne 
army more Zeal and devotedness. 
(Signed)* . Tue Count Dorsenne. 


Army or AKRAGON. f 


Head-quarters at Alcala de Chiver, 
Sept. 16, 1811. 

Monsticnrur,—I have entered the 

province of Valencia: on the 14th, my 

head quarters were at Beni Carlo; to-day 

they are at Alcala de Chiver, with the view 

of advancing on Murviedro, which the 

enemy has fortified. The army is animated 
with the greatest ardour. 

Marsnar Count Sucner. 


Head-quarters at Murviedro, 

Sept. 30, 1811. 
Monsgicnever,—I have already ac- 
quainted your Highness that I had entered 
the province of Valencia, and was march- 
ing upon Murviedro. I arrived on the 
27th, and took possession of the town, 
On the 26th, six companies of the division 
Habert, and six others of the Italian divi- 
sion advanced in front of the ramparts of 
the fortress, and carried all the outworks, 
The enemy has in the forts 3,000 men and 
18 cannon; on the 29ththe trenches were 
opened. J have also invested Fort Oropesa, 
—An assemblage of from 1,000 to 1,100 
| peasants had collected on my right, at Val 
de Uxo; Colonel Milet, of the 121st, ad- 
vanced against them with 300 men of his 
regiment and 50 cuirassiers; hé routed 
them completely, killed 400 of them, and 

took the greater part of their arms. 

Marsuat Count Sucnert. 


Camp at Murvicdro, Oct. 1, 1811. 

Monsizenevr,—Informed that Genera! 
Blake had advanced a part of his forces 
upon Liria and Segorbe, I-ordered Gen. 
Palombini to march against the division 
of Obispo, established “at Seneja. Four, 
hundred horse defended, the high-road, 
while three thousand-infantry occupied the 
heights to the right and left. Genere] 
Palombini ordered a battalion of the 114th 
to.charge the enemy on the left, while 
inact Robert directed the attack on 


Schiagetti, at the head of the dragoons 
Napoleon, charged the enemy’s cagalry, 
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right with the rest of his brigade, - Col. 
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and pursued them to the bridge of Mas 
sang, the whole «jvision of Obispo was as- 
semibled arti is point. The dragoons took 
post on ‘he bride, and Srescived i in spite 
of ihe fire of the enemy ‘Obispo was 
making every effort to sucrougd. tem, 
when the arrival of the’select companies 
of tie 144th and the Ist of the Vistula ar- 
rested his movement; a general cliarge 
decided “his route, and bis fight upow 
Liria, The dragoons Napojeon entered 
Segorbe pell-me!l with the enemy, sabreing 
all that opposed them; they pursued the 
enemy to within tivo leagues of the city. 
General Balathier, who commanded the 
reserve, Caused them to pursue the enemy 
in good time on the read to Liria. Obispo 
ism a state of complete route, and has 
lost 300 men, one colour, 90 horsés, and 
a great niany prisoners. . 
Marssat Count Sucuer. 


ARRAGON. 


The band of Pessodurd, a famous bri- 
gand, the Lieut. of Mina, had infested for 
a long time the Cincovillas and the banks 
of the Ebro; the Adjutant Commandant 
Priloque pursued them for sevétal days 
without relaxation. On the 2Gih Pesso- 
dato escaped hin in the Bardana ; but on 
the same evening that brigand halted in 
the village of Biota, with his 60 horsemen. 
Lieut, Foison, of the 14th squadron of ca- 
yalry, got knowledge of it; he took with 
frim two Wetachments of the 9th and gh 
squadrons, arrived at the village by bye- 
roads, sdrrounded it on all sides, took them 
fnawares, killed them all, and mortally 


wounded the ferocious Pesso@uro himself | 


three gensd’armes only weré wounded ; 
twelve French prisoners were set at liberty. 





PortucaLt. Tas. War.—Garette Exiracr- 
dinary, published 18 Nov. 1811. 


an SEiratt, has been received this morn- 
us by the Marquis Wellesley from 

rharles Stuart, Esq. his Majesty’s Minis- 
wer at Lisbon, dated Noy. 2, 1811. 

. The movement of General Gerard on 
Caceres induced General Hill to break up 
from | on the 22d ult. He 
Albuquerque on the 24th, and on 
he 26th bis head-quarters were at Mal par-. 
da. eral Gerard having fallen back 
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was endeavouring to gain Merida, when 
Gen. Hilkcamedip with, and Surprised tim 
at Arroyd dos Molinos, on the morning of 
the 28th. Ode column of the French id 
proceeded on the road to Merida belore 
the commencement of the action, and 
although pursued, will probably be ep. 
abled wo eres the Guadiana, before th. 
arrival of our troops — Genera} Gerard was 
badly wounded, and escaped to the m yy. 
tains with about three hundred men, 
follawed by the Spanish corps under 
Genéral Murillo. Two hundred Frenci 
were killed, amd one thousand taken, in- 
cluding. Genefals Bron and the Prince 
@PAremberg; two Colonels, and forty Offi- 
cers, with all their artillery and baggage. 


Downing: street, Nov. 18. Dispatches, of 
which the following are ertracts, have been this 
day received at Lord Liverpool's Office, ad- 
dressed to his Lordshin by Gen. Viscoun 
Wellington, dated Freneda, 23 and $0:h of 
Oct. 1811. Freneda, Oct. 23. 


The enterprize of Den Julian Sanchez, 
to carry’ off the cattle from Ciudad 
Rodrigo, adverted to in my last dispatch, 
was very well conducted and very success 
fal. During the night of the 14th he 
posted his troops near the places at which 
he had been informed that the cattle from 
the garrison were usually brouglitto graze 
fn the morning, and he expected that they 
would come to the groand on the left bank 
of the Agueda, between the hilis on the 
El. Badd road ‘avd the fort; and be 
piaced two detachments of catalry behind 
these hills. The Governor, General Reg- 
nauld, had come ont of the fort and across. 
the Agueda, aitended by some Stail Oft- 
cers, and escorted by. a party of about 
twenty cavalry: fie was surrounded by 
Don Julian’s detachments as sean 2s he 
entered the hills, and was taker with twe 
of his escort under the fire of the gus o 
the place. The remainder of the escort 
escaped ; one of the officers attending the 
Governor was wounded.—Shortly ‘lef 
wards, Don Julian’s detachments on the 
right of the Agueda, drove off the greate* 
number of the cate which had been i 
to graze nnder the guns Of thefort, on tha 
side of the river.—The enemy’s troops ™ 
front of this army have’ made no vei 
ments of importance’ sitice 1 
your Lordship last. a he 





from Caceres on this day to Torremacha, 


| 


(To be continued.) 3 
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